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ME. J. STEVENS COX has lately pub- 
lished the sixth of the twenty instal- 
ments of his history of Ilchester and its 
monuments. This time his subject is the 
site called Whitehall, which (like its more 
famous namesake) has had several changes 
of ownership and been put to various uses. 
There the resemblance ends, for the 
Iichester Whitehall has steadily come down 
in the world. The Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity which was founded in ‘La 
Blaunchesale’ early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was handed over to Augustinian nuns 
sixty years later, but the community was ill- 
endowed and misgoverned, and the estab- 
lishment dwindled in the fifteenth century 
into a free chapel served by one chaplain. 
That, too, perished in the “ wonderful 
decay” which came upon Ilchester under 
the Tudors; its site is now a rickyard, and 
only a few scattered pieces of worked stone 
remain to remind the passer-by of the long 
history which Mr. Cox has studied so 
diligently and told so well. 





JN 1900 Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 

published the very useful Index to Local 
Acts, consisting of Classified Lists of the 
Local and Personal and Private Acts from 

. 1801 to 1899. The volume relates, 
of course, to the whole of the United King- 
dom but now it has been felt that those 
interested in research into any branch of 
Lancashire history would be glad to have 
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a classified list of Local and Personal Acts 
relating to that County alone, prior to 1801. 
Such a classified list has been compiled by 
the County Archivist, and may be obtained 
from the Lancashire County Council, 
Preston, price 2s. 8d. Our own copy is at 
the service of the first applicant. 
[N a recent review we suggested that 
‘nostalgia’ could not be properly used 
without reference to its Greek meaning, 
“homesickness.” We have been asked very 
courteously whether it is not a legitimate 
use of language to extend the word to cover 
a period of past time as well as the place 
in which that time was spent. Speaking 
generally we suppose that any metaphorical 
use of the word would be legitimate; and 
who, knowing and loving the masters of 
imagery, could resist our correspondent’s 
suggestion? “ Visiting the place I first drew 
breath in. . . there shone to me 


The dazzling dusk of infancy. _ 

Thither I look’d, as, sick of night, | 

The Alpine shepherd looks to the height, 

And does not see the day, 'tis true, 

But sees the rosy tops that do.” 
The literal nostalgia has 
metaphoric nostalgia. 


BEFORE we knew E. A. GREENING LAM- 

BORN as a contributor we knew him as 
the ideal schoolmaster: his books, ‘ The 
Rudiments of Criticism’ and ‘ Expression 
in Speech and Writing’ established him as 
that, and we are glad to learn (from the 
obituary in the Oxford Times of 25 August) 
that H. A. L. Fisher thought him “ the 
greatest elementary teacher in the United 
Kingdom.” And one might have learned 
as much from him in architecture, in the 
Oxford country-side, in Oxford itself, as in 
literary appreciation and expression. 
C. R. L. Fletcher said of him that he was the 
best self-trained archaeologist in the British 
Isles. In ‘Who’s Who’ he gave his recrea- 
tions as heraldry, topography, bird song, 
“and the education of education officials.” 
His satire on one of them in ‘ Expression’ 
must have admonished other readers than 
him who now writes. Readers of N. & Q. 
will know him best for his articles on 
armorial problems in the history of churches. 
The obituary notice we have quoted from is 
so well-informed that we shall suppose the 
writer not to exaggerate very much when he 
says that “more than any one else of his 
generation Lamborn deserved a Boswell.” 


become the 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


I 


A PRAYER BOOK PROBLEM 


WRITING in one of his delightful studies 
in liturgy, “On Certain Eucharistic 
Amens,” the late Canon Vernon Staley 
called attention to a curious puzzle con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer.’ 
At the last revision of the Prayer Book in 
1662, an “Amen” was inserted after the 
Consecration following the closure of the 
prayer with the words “ Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.” Canon Staley has no 
doubts whatever about the rightfulness of 
this insertion. He follows the great 
authority of Scudamore by calling attention 
to the mass of evidence supporting it and 
drawn from Patristic literature or from the 
primitive Liturgies.” In Canon Staley’s view 
it is correctly inserted at this point whether 
it be regarded from the devotional or 
the historical aspect. But he goes on to 
raise a serious puzzle for which he can 
find no exact solution. The “ Amen” does 
not appear in any of the revisions of the 
Prayer Book which took place in 1552, 
when the present sequence was constructed, 
in 1559 or in 1604. Canon Staley was 
at a loss to understand why this should have 
been so. Patristic and liturgical evidence 
was not unknown to Cranmer and his re- 
visers. It might have been thought that 
they, and not the divines of 1662, would 
have been the authors of this particular 
liturgical practice. 
A glance at the Prayer Book of 1662 and 
a comparison of it with the previous revi- 
sions serves as a reminder that the problem 
is a trifle more complex than Canon Staley 
suggested. In 1662, “ Amen” was inserted 
for the first time after the words concluding 
the Sursum Corda, “ Glory be to Thee, O 
Lord most high.” The matter does not 
appear to have been discussed at the Savoy 
Conference and was not apparently among 
Puritan criticisms. It is not raised in the 
details of these given in Cardwell’s History 
of Conferences on the Book of Common 
*Vernon Staley: Liturgical Studies (London, 
1907), pp. 171-188. 


*cf. W. E. Scudamore: 
(London, 1872), p. 561f. 
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Prayer.* Bishop Cosin favoured the inser. 
tion of “Amen” after the Consecration 
Prayer and the suggestion may have origin- 
ated with him.‘ The insertion of both 
“* Amens ” was clearly a Laudian or Caroline 
desire and Canon Addleshaw has illustrated 
the liturgical tendency prevailing in these 
circles. They had come to understand the 
rite, as revised in 1559 and 1604, in a sacra. 
mental and Catholic sense. There was a 
general wish to bring it as closely as pos- 
sible into harmony with received liturgical 
practice. At the same time, these divines 
were unwilling to make radical changes 
which might suggest that the rite used before 
1662 was invalid or defective in some way. 
Accordingly, the radical alterations were few 
whilst the number of comparatively minor 
amendments were considerable. The 
eucharistic ‘‘ Amens ” would doubtless have 
been regarded by Cosin and his supporters 
as of lesser importance and would have 
been designed to secure the improving of 
the rite in the light of primitive precedent. 

But Canon Staley’s problem still remains, 
for the primitive precedents would have 
been known to the compilers of the original 
rite in 1552. An examination of the de- 
tailed problem casts no little light upon 
Cranmer’s actual intentions and the manner 
in which they were misunderstood in 1662. 
During the intervening century, Anglican 
theology has broadened considerably. 
There was a definite swing away from the 
more advanced doctrinal notions of the 
Reformation. In some quarters, reunion 
between the churches of England and Rome 
had actually been discussed as a living possi- 
bility. The divines of 1662 were presented 
with a form of words which they accepted 
as a perfectly valid eucharistic rite. But the 
original compilers had regarded it from a 
very different theological angle. 

In 1548, Cranmer had introduced an 
English Order of Communion, restoring the 
cup to the laity and laying considerable 
stress upon the purely remembrance aspect 
of the whole rite. This was to be used in 
conjunction with the Latin Mass. After the 
longer exhortations to the intending com- 
municant, the Order follows a form with 


* Oxford, 1849. 
Ps: some: Correspondence (Surtees Society, 1870), 
ii, 

‘For the evidence supporting this statement, 
cf. G. W. O. Addleshaw: The High Church Tradi- 
tion (London, 1941). 
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which English churchpeople will be very 
familiar : 
“Ye that do truly and earnestly repent, 
&c.” 
Confession, Absolution and Comfortable 
Words. 
The Prayer of Humble Access. 


The Order is much longer than the 
equivalent Mediaeval forms for Communion 
whilst it was mainly derived from the 
Consultatio of the reforming Archbishop 
Hermann. This Order was retained in 1549 
for the first English Prayer Book where it 
follows the completion of the Consecration. 
Cranmer had drawn up a new Canon of the 
Mass to supplant that used in the West 
from the day of S. Gregory the Great. He 
followed traditional models to the extent of 
including prayer for the church but he in- 
serted the non-Western form of an 
epiklesis, or invocation of the Holy Spirit on 
to the bread and wine. In so doing, he 
broke with the usual Eastern custom and 
placed it before the recitation of the Words 
of Institution, a position for which there is 
only a temporary and bad Alexandrine 
precedent afterwards abandoned’ by 
the Church of Alexandria itself. The 
Words of Institution are followed by an 
anamnesis, or recalling of the death, resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ. The 
prayer concludes with the present second 
alternative post-communion _ thanksgiving 
and ends with the Lord’s Prayer in its 
traditional place. Cranmer’s 1549 canon 
was obviously a very considerable liturgical 
step in a Protestant direction and abandoned 
many of the features of the traditional 
Western rite whether in England or on the 
Continent. At the same time, it included 
most of the traditional shape and outline. 
The “ Amen ” follows naturally at the close 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the conclusion of the 
Canon. 

Older scholarship was wont to look upon 
Cranmer as very moderate in his Protes- 
tantism and as attempting to save a great 
deal of Catholic practice in his eucharistic 
liturgies. But this point of view has latterly 
been pulverised by, among others, Dom 
Gregory Dix.* It is now clear that, from as 
early as 1548, Cranmer had come to accept 
eucharistic views analogous to those of the 


“Cf. especially his Shape of the Liturgy 
(London, 1943) and his important pamphlet, 
Dixit Cranmer et Non Timuit (London, 1948). 
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Swiss reformer, Zwingli, which regarded the 
rite as a mere commemoration, looked upon 
any eucharistic sacrifice as solely that of 
“ourselves, our souls and bodies,” and 
sought for the Presence of Christ in the 
heart of the faithful communicant and not 
in any association with the Consecrated 
Elements. The 1549 canon was itself 
acceptable to Bucer and other Continental 
Reformers who took up this standpoint. In 
i552, Cranmer went a great deal further. 
The Prayer for the Church was removed 
from the Canon and placed in a novel and 
confusing position after the offertory, a 
ceremony which was now confused with the 
collection of alms. The Canon still started 
with the historic Sursum Corda and the 
responses but the Order of Communion was 
now actually inserted within the Canon as 
a part of it in defiance of all liturgical 
precedent. It still commenced with the Sur- 
sum Corda, but inserted very awkwardly the 
Prayer of Humble Access, gave a very bare 
summary at the commencement of the Con- 
secration, a_ slight recollection of the 
Mediaeval Memento Domini, followed this 
by the communion of the people, went on 
to the Lord’s Prayer which was reduced in 
status, and then permitted two alternative 
endings, a prayer of oblation incorporating 
the Mediaeval Unde memores, and stress- 
ing the sacrifice of the worshipping group, 
or another prayer which was based upon 
the closing petitions of the Canon of 1549. 
The “ Amen” to this prayer concluded the 
Canon in the traditional manner. With 
regard to the communion of the people, 
new words of administration were adopted 
stressing only the attitude of remembrance, 
whilst Cranmer definitely sought to reduce 
the sacrificial meaning of the first alterna- 
tive prayer, a point which may be seen 
clearly when it is referred to its sources. 
The book of 1552 is clearly in origin a 
document to be associated with the Protes- 
tant Continental reformers. It is perfectly 
true that, from a later viewpoint, it could be 
accounted a perfectly valid rite in the eyes 
of Catholic Christendom. But this was pro- 
bably due more to the compromises which 
Cranmer was forced to make when intro- 
ducing “reformed” doctrine piecemeal 
into the Church of England than to any 
actual desire of this kind on his part. 

Canon Staley’s problem may now be seen 
in its clearest light. Cranmer intended his 
new Canon to be read as a continuous 
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whole. It reached its climax in the Com- 
munion of the people and therefore the 
Prayer of Humble Access followed without 
interruption after the Sursum Corda, the 
traditional Benedictus qui venit being 
omitted, whilst the communion of the people 
followed without interruption after the 
words “Do this in remembrance of Me,” 
the traditional Agnus Dei, being omitted. 
It was a new Protestant Canon ending with 
the “Amen” after the post-communion 
prayer and the Canons of latter-day Pres- 
byterian Books of Common Order illustrate 
interesting and _ significant developments 
from the position which it took up. What- 
ever primitive precedent might say, there 
was no need for an “Amen” after the 
words, “ Glory be to God on high,” or after 
“Do this in remembrance of Me.” The 
insertion of “Amen” at this point would 
only interfere with the flow of the Canon 
by chopping it up into pieces. Cranmer 
was clearly not afraid of novelty; for 
example, he made no attempt to rescue the 
ancient anamnesis from oblivion in his new 
composition. Canon Staley’s question is 
therefore answered easily. The “ Amens” 
were not inserted because they were un- 
wanted and, from Cranmer’s standpoint, out 
of place. 

In 1662, a different psychology had 
possessed the English Church. Primitive 
antiquity and a sense of the congregational 
need for liturgical response prompted the 
insertion of the two “ Amens.” There was 
a tendency to overlook the liturgical point 
that the area of consecration included more 
of the rite than the actual Consecration 
Prayer. The divines of 1662 were not, as 
a whole, eminent liturgists. Separation from 
the Continent and the disunion of Christen- 
dom had given them a distorted and 
imperfect view of liturgical principles. The 
problems associated with the anaphora, o1 
great eucharistic prayer, did not have the 
same influence upon them as they had upon 
later generations. At the same time, they 
were well aware that the Scholastic theory 
laid the whole stress in consecration upon 
the recitation of the Words of Christ. Dr. 
Frere once remarked upon the abruptness 
with which Cranmer had concluded the 
Consecration Prayer. “In closing so 


abruptly the Consecration Prayer of 1552 
the compilers were probably moved rather 
by a desire to base it upon a scriptural text 
than by any wish to secure that the 
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Scholastic view of consecration should be 
satisfied.”’ The revisers of 1662 were pos. 
sibly of the same mind as Dr. Frere. There 
was a practical abruptness in recitation for 
the Prayer of Humble Access does not follow 
on naturally after the Sursum Corda 
and the communion of the people does not 
follow “Do this in remembrance of Me” 
without interrupting the flow of the liturgy, 
But these gaps were the price Cranmer had 
to pay for farsing the communion into his 
new Canon. In 1662, an attempt was made 
to give the details more of the appearance 
of a rounded whole and to make them less 
abrupt in practice by introducing the two 
“Amens.” But, like Dr. Frere, Canon 
Staley overlooked the fact that Cranmer 
regarded the whole Canon as one continuous 
whole and had designed it in the interests of 
a particular theology. Abruptness did not 
mark the actual close of the Canon, which 
was the post-communion prayer. The weak- 
ening of his theology within the seventeenth 
century Church of England had led to an 
overlooking of the exact implications which 
Cranmer intended to convey in his liturgical 
forms and to the introduction of further dis- 
tortions when judged by exact liturgical 
models used as a standard for comparison. 
Canon Staley’s problem only serves to 
illuminate yet another corner of the English 
Reformation and is of interest to the 
historian. For the liturgist, it will possibly 
suggest the desirability of far-reaching 
liturgical revision if the Canon is to resume 
its theological meaning with the liturgical 
implications which follow from it. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 


™W. H. Frere, C.R., The Anaphora or Great 
Eucharistic Prayer (London, 1938), p. 201. 


CONJECTURAL REMARKS ON 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS (Pt. Il) 


(See excii. 276, cxciii. 233) 


"THE Weakest Goeth to the Wall (M.S.R.), 
v. 1468: 


Epernoun. Callest a me backe? it never shall be 


But Ea will show himselfe a man, 
Qy. Calls he me babe? (v. sup. that babes, 
et inf. with babe). 
v. 1895: 
Ep. Right worthy Duke, whose victories evel 


shonne ‘ 
Through cloudes of envy, and disaster change, 
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Make rich my bosome with embalming thee, 
And wherein ought my restraines my faltring 
tongue aie 
Let vowes for words distinguish my content. 
Qy. And wherein ought may restrain my 
faltring tongue. 
Englishmen for my Money (M.S.R.), 
v. 786: 


Alvaro. . . . I will teach you to parler Italiano. 
Pisario. And that me thinkes sir, not without 


need: . 
And with Italian, to a Childes obedience 


Qy. And with Italian too a childes obedi- 
ence. 
v. 911: 


But the best is, a the ancient English romaine 
Orator saith: 


Qy.... is, asthe... 
Two Angry Women of Abington (M.S.R.), 
v. 723: 


Mis. Bar. Well lustie guts, I meane to make ye stay, 
d set some rubbes in your mindes 
smothest nay. 


Qy. way. 
v. 1518: 
To place a sower wheele waggon in my looke 
Qy. a four-wheele. 
v. 1584: 
Frank, Frank, I come through dangers, death, 


and harmes  _ ‘ 
To make Loves patient with thy seal of armes 


Qy. Loves patent. 


Caesars Revenge (M.S.R.), v. 573: 


Cleo. Might all the deedes thy hands had ere 
achiv’d, 
That make thy farre extolled name to 
sound; 
From sun-burnt East unto the Western Iles, 
Which great Neptunus fouldeth in his armes, 
It shall not be the least to seat a Maid 
And inthronize her in her native right. 


Qy. Might corr. ’midst (. . . it shall etc.) 
v. 665: 


Thou shalt no less (stout Romaine) be renowned, 
For being Pompeys Deathsman, then was he, 
That fir’d the faire Goddesse 
church .. . 
Qy. Ephesian. 
v. 1022: 


Rise noble Romaine, rise from rotten Tombes, 
And with your swordes recover that again 
With your brave prowess won, our baseness lost. 


Qy. With corr. Which. 
v.1442: 


Aegiptian 


Desire of fame and hope of sweete revenge, 
Which in my breast hath kindled such a 
flame... 
Qy. Which in corr. Within. 
v. 1068: 
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Cato sen. Plato that promised immortality, 


Doth make my soule resolve it self to 


ount, 
Unto the bowre of those Celestiall ioyes, 
Where freed from lothed Prison of my 
soule, 
In heavenly notes to Phoebus which 
shall sing: 
And Pean Io, Pean loudely ring. 


Qy. Who shall sing? Evidently not the 
soule because it cannot be freed “from 
lothed prison of my soule.” I propose: 


Where free from lothed prison of my 
soule, 


In heavenly notes to Phoebus I shall 
sing: 

or 

Where freed form lothed prison of my 
soule, 


I heavenly notes to Phoebus lute (or 
harp) shall sing. 
v. 2184: 


Next when the Macedonian Phillips sonne, 

Did rayse his engines gainst thy battered walls, 

Proud can, that did scorne to beare the 
yoake. 


Qy. that corr. then 

Tom Tyler and His Wife (M.S.R.), v. 418 s.d. 
He fireth in. 

Qy. Here she goeth in. 

v. 539: 

Tipple. He watched ye once for ever 

Qy. matched. 

v. 467: 

T.T. By my troth any you dare, go to begin. 

Qy. any corr. and (=if). 


Phillip’s Patient Grissell (M.S.R.), The Pre- 
face. 


W.. BR: 
In that from Helicons fayre spring, the Muses 
him exile: 
He would Kay Citheria seeme, Dame Clio to 
permit, 


To garnish him with Rethoricque the Gods did 
frowne at it: 

So peevish Pan possessed him, whose rusticke 
Pipes did carp 

Whose concordes were far dissonant, to sweete 
Apollois harp: 

Yet a with him and us also, we homblye you 
esire. 


Qy. The second line is corrupt. 
jecture: 
He would pray Citheris sonne Dame Clio to 
permit 
(by the way we expected: Lathona’s). 
In the third line I propose: 
To garnish him with Rethoricque though Gods 
did frown at it 
In the fourth line “him” refers to the 
author, and “ whose” to Pan, the allusion 


I con- 
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being to the known contest between Apollo 
and Pan, described in Ovid’s Metamorph. 
v. 986: 
A Dido for her chastitie, Penellope for truth, 
A Thisbe for her ardent love, and Pyramus in 
siceth (I am not sure of the word!) 
Cassandra shee for pacyence, full aptly may be 
named. 
Qy. The second line should run: 
A —_— for her ardent love of Pyramus in 
sooth ; 


v. 1232: 

Fare well God be with you my Pigges nie with 
all my hart. 

Qy. Pigges nie—of course—Pigsnye. 

v. 2100: 

Although rude our doings, and auctors metor bee. 

Qy. metre. 

The Interlude of Calisto and Melebea 

(M.S.R.). 

v. 119: 

Peas warr truth haterad and iniury 

Qy. hatred. 

v. 167: 

Or alexander of this world not lords onely 
But worthy to subdew heuyu as saying goth 

Qy. incomprehensible “ heuyu ” 

heaven. 

v. 951: 

Dowtles me though that I was walking 

Qy. doubtless methought, 

v. 961. 

A foul rough bych aprikeryd cur it was 

Qy. a prickeared. 

Th. Middleton (ed. Bullen). 

Blurt, Master Constable, p. 69. A. LV. 1. 

Vea 

A sweet guide’s loss as a deep penalty 

Dyce changes “ guide’s ” to “ girl’s.” Per- 

haps closer: maide’s, 

p. 92. A.V. IID. v. 24: 

Blurt. Sweet gentlemen, though you have called 
the duke’s ghost peasant, for I walk for 
him i’ th’ night 

Qy. peasant corr. passant. 

The Witch, p. 450, v. 64 (Vol. V). 


Gov. Be you then all witnesse 
Of an intent most horrid. 
Duch. One poor night, ° 
Ever Almachildes now. 


corr. 


Better his meaner fortunes wept than ours 


that took the true height of a princess’ spirit 
To match unto their greatness. 
Dyce suspects “Some words have dropped 
out,” Ellis marks this passage as corrupt. 
Postponing the full discussion of this pas- 
sage to a later occasion may I make two 
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suggestions: (1) the words “Ever Alma- 
childes now” are a s.d. preparing the ep- 
trance of Almachildes a little later which 
st. d. has ousted an original line; (2) the 
words are genuine but corrupted and “ some 
words have dropped out.” In the first case 
the text probably looked like something of 
that sort: 
One poor night (in which Al. enjoyed the 
pseudo-duchess) 
Better his meaner fortunes s ped than ours 
etc. 
In the second, 
One poor night (in which the Witch 
promised to poison Almachildes) 
and for ever is Al. damned now (c.f. the 
end: And hazard an eternal soul for 
ever) 
One poor night, 
Better his meaner fortunes sped than ours 
etc. 
By the way, let me remark that the lines 
make the impression of being spoken not by 
the Duchess but by the Governor. But about 
this later. 
JULIUSZ KRZYZANOWSKI. 
Wroclaw, Poland. 


THE DATE OF ‘ RICHARD II’ 


INEFARLY all critics have long taken it 
for granted that Shakespeare wrote his 
Richard II in 1595, and have offered two 
reasons for doing so—namely, that Shake 
speare used Daniel’s Civil Wars of 1595 as 
a source and that Sir Edward Hoby on 
Dec. 7, 1595, wrote Sir Robert Cecil inviting 
him to his house on Dec. 9th to see “ King 
Richard present himself to view.”* To be 
exact, they have assumed 1595 as the date 
ever since Charles Knight somewhere 
between 1838 and 1845 instigated the idea 
of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Daniel.’ 
However, even if Shakespeare did use 
Daniel, although I do not believe he did, 
he could have done so later than 1595- 
in 1596 or 1597, say. Or as the late Pro- 
fessor Kittredge put it, “ parallels ” between 
Shakespeare and Daniel “ prove nothing 
for 1595 as a date for the play.’”® 
And of course dating Shakespeare's play 
in 1595 on Sir Edward Hoby’s letter to 
Sir Robert Cecil simply will not hold up. 
‘For instance, see Alexander, Peter, Shake- 
speare’s Life and Art, p. 116, and Chambers, 
E. K., William Shakespeare, Vol. I, p. 351. 
*Knight, Charles, The Works of Shakspert, 
Vol. II, 485-486. 


* Kittredge, George L., in The Complete Works 
of Shakespeare, p. 505. 
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Hoby’s letter does not even designate 
Shakespeare’s play. As a matter of fact, it 
does not even identify a Richard II play, 
as Hoby might well have had a Richard III 
play in mind. 

Certain close parallels between Richard II 
and J and 2 Henry IV, however, indicate 
that Shakespeare might have had the two 
latter plays in mind while he was working 
on the first one—in fact, that he might have 
been actually working on the Henry IV 
plays while working on Richard II; and 
since the Two Parts of Henry IV are usually 
said to have been written in late 1597 and 
early 1598, then these parallels indicate that 
Richard II might well have been written 
in late 1596 or early 1597, at a time closer 
to that of the Henry IV plays. 

For instance, Richard’s prophecy, in 
Richard II, of Northumberland’s defection 
from Bolingbroke* is fulfilled and echoed at 
length in / and 2 Henry IV* in one place 
almost word for word.’ Holinshed does not 
mention the prophecy but does give an 
account of the actual defection,’ and the 
significant point is that his account is not 
in the Richard II reign of his Chronicle 
but in the Henry IV reign, indicating, it 
seems to me, that Shakespeare might well 
have been looking for material for his 
Henry IV plays while yet writing Richard II, 
and coming upon this matter under the reign 
of Henry IV in Holinshed, introduced it in 
the form of a prophecy in Richard I]. 

Moreover, in Richard II Henry IV shows 
anxiety for his wayward son, Prince Hal,° 
and of course much is made of this anxiety 
in the Henry IV plays.’ This matter is also 
given in Holinshed, not in the reign of 
Richard II but in that of Henry IV.’° And 
in Richard II Henry IV plans a crusade to 
the Holy Land" and in / and 2 Henry IV 
we hear much more of the plan,’? but this 
plan or intent, too, is given in the Henry IV 
reign of Holinshed.’* So again it would 


‘RII, ‘. i. 55-65. 

‘HIV, , i. 47-58; I, iii. 228-302; V, i. 2HIV, 
Ill, i. 57-9 é. 

*Cf. RII, V, i. 55-59, and 2HIV, III, i. 7-77. 

+ tae ‘Stone, W. G., Shakespeare’ s "Holinshed, 


Dp. 

*RII, V, iii. 1-22. 

* /HIV, I, } 78-95; III, ii. 2HIV, IV, iv. 50-79; 
IV, v. 93-17 


i Holinshed, Ma Chronicle, 1808 Edition, 

ol. III, pp. 53, 

“ RII, V < 45- 55, 

“THI 1, i. 18-30, 47-48 ; 2HIV, IV, v. 210-213. 
Boswell-Stone, p. 159. 
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seem that Shakespeare might have been at 
work on his Henry IV plays before he had 
finished his Richard II. 

Furthermore, both Richard II and 
1 Henry IV make Harry Percy, or Hotspur, 
a youth’* when as a matter of fact at the 
time represented in the plays he was a 
middle-aged man.** In / Henry IV, of 
course, Shakespeare goes contrary to history 
and makes Percy young in order to have 
him in dramatic contrast with young Prince 
Hal. Why, then, in Richard II, would he 
violate history to make him young? Could 
it be that he had the dramatic contrast of 
the two young heroes already in mind while 
writing Richard II? If so, then Richard II 
was probably written just before the 
Henry IV plays and even while he was 
already at work collecting information on 
those plays. 

Still other parallels between Richard II 
and the Henry IV plays—Worcester’s break- 
ing his staff, Richard’s following Boling- 
broke in disgrace into London and the 
populace’s throwing dust upon Richard, 
Richard’s death at Pomfret, and the clash 
between Bolingbroke and Mowbray'*— 
would likewise indicate that Shakespeare 
might have had the materials of the three 
plays in mind at somewhat the same time. 

Moreover, on July 6, 1597, Raleigh wrote 
Robert Cecil a letter telling of a Richard II 
play that he, Cecil, and Essex had recently 
seen and of their enjoyment of it.’’ While 
this letter may not refer to Shakespeare’s 
Richard II, it very probably does, as very 
soon afterwards, on Aug. 29 of the same 
year, Shakespeare’s play was registered in 
the Stationers’ Register, and in still the same 
year, was printed in the First Quarto.’* 
Indeed, the performance of the play that 
Raleigh speaks of might well have been 
a privileged performance before a privileged 
group and have been one of the first per- 
formances of the play—even the very first. 
And if all these matters identify Shake- 
speare’s Richard II, as they most probably 
do, then we have all the more evidence that 

* RIT, Il, iii. 21. HIV, I, i. 92; Il, ii, 95-117. 

*® Boswell-Stone, 142. 

* RII, Ul, iii. 26-27; HIV, V, 34-35. Ril, 
V, ii. 1-40; 2HIV, I, * 100-108. Ril, V, t. is 3, 


and V, v.; 2HIV, I, i. 204-205. RII, I, i.; I, iii. 
2HIV, IV. i 103-228. 


© Chasen, I, 353. 

'* King Richard the Second, The First Quarto, 
1597; a Facsimile, by William Griggs with an 
Introduction by Peter A. Daniel, 1890, pp. vi. and 
Vii. 
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Richard II was written close to the time 
of the Henry IV plays—late 1596 or early 
1597—because surely it would have been 
performed very soon after its composition. 


C. A. GREER. 


MARLOWE AND THE PROPHETIC 
DOOMS 


(Continued from page 359) 
II 


N one instance at least there is evidence 
that Marlowe turned to the prophetic 
books for incident as well as imagery; a 
comparison of the description of the cap- 
ture of Babylon in Tamburlaine Part II with 
that of the fall of Nineveh in the Book of 
Nahum suggests that Nahum has claims to 
be considered Marlowe’s source for this 
episode. Compare, for example, the follow- 
ing passages: 
(i.) The Lord revengeth; the Lord re- 
vengeth and is furious . . . and he re- 
serveth wrath for his enemies. ... The 
Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and 
in the storm. (Nahum i. 2, 3.) 
There is a God, full of revenging wrath, 
From whom the thunder and the lightning 
breaks, 
Whose scourge I am, and him will I obey. 
(182-184) 
(ii.) Who can stand before his indignation? 
And who can abide in the fierceness of his 
anger? (Nahumi. 6.) 
For I will cast myself from off these walls, 
Or die some death of quickest violence, 
Before I bide the wrath of Tamburlaine. 
(40-42) 
(iii.) But with an over-running flood he 
will make an utter end of the place 
thereof. What do ye imagine against the 
Lord? he will make an utter end: afflic- 
tion shall not rise up the second time. 
(Nahum i. 8, 9.) 

Though this be held his last day’s dreadful siege 
Wherein he spareth neither man nor child . . 
(24-30) 
(iv.) Art thou better than populous No, 
that was situate among the rivers, that had 
the waters round about it, whose rampart 
was the sea, and her wall was from the 

sea? (Nahum iii. 8.) 


Have we not hope, for all our battered walls, 

To live secure and keep his forces out, 

When this our famous lake of Limnasphaltis 

Makes walls afresh with everything that falls 

Into the liquid substance of his stream, 

More strong than are the gates of death and 
hell? (15-20) 
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(v.) They shall make haste to the wall 
thereof, and the defence shall be pre. 
pared. (Nahum ii. 5.) 
. .. And will defend it in despite of thee 
Call up the soldiers to defend these walls. 
(55-56) 
(vi.) The shield of his mighty men is made 
red, the valiant men are in scarlet: the 
chariots shall be with flaming torches in 
the day of his preparation . . . they shall 
seem like torches, they shall run like the 
lightnings. (Nahum ii. 4.) 
Sirrah, the view of our vermilion tents, 
Which threatened more than if the region 
Next underneath the element of fire 


Were full of comets and of blazing stars, 
Whose flaming trains should reach down to the 


earth, 
Could not affright you. (86-91) 


(vii.) The gates of the rivers shall be 
opened and the palace shall be dissolved. 
. .. The noise of a whip, and the noise of 
the rattling of the wheels, and of the 
prancing horses, and of the jumping 
chariots. The horseman lifteth up both 
the bright sword and the glittering spear; 
and there is a multitude of slain, and a 
great multitude of carcases; and there is 
none end of their corpses; they stumble 
upon their corpses. Because of the multi- 
tude of the whoredoms of the well- 
favoured harlot, the mistress of witch- 


crafts.... Behold, I am against thee, 
saith the Lord of hosts. (Nahum ii. 6; 
iii. 2-5.) 


The peag | buildings of fair Babylon, 

Whose lofty pillars, higher than the clouds, 
Were wont to guide the seaman in the deep, 

Being carried thither by the cannon’s force, 

Now fill the month of Limnasphaltis’ lake, 

And make a bridge unto the battered walls. 

Where Belus, Ninus and great Alexander 

Have rode in triumph, triumphs Tamburlaine, 

betas chariot wheels have burst th’ Assyrian’s 

ones, 

Drawn with these kings on heaps of carcasses. 

Now in the place where fair Semiramis, 

Courted by kings and peers of Asia, 

Have trod the measures, do my soldiers march; 

And in the streets, where brave Assyrian dames 

Have rid in pomp like rich Saturnia 

With furious words and frowning visages 

My horsemen brandish their unruly —— ” 


(viii.) Take ye the spoil of silver, take the 
spoil of gold;—all her great men were 
bound in chains. (Nahum ii. 9; iii. 10.) 
Go thither, some of ay and take his gold . 


Go, bind the villain; he shall hang in chains . 
23, 80) 


(ix.) Her young children also were dashed 
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in pieces at the top of all the streets. 
(Nahum iii. 10.) 
What shall be done with their wives and children, 
my lord? 
Techelles, drown them all, men, women and 
child. (167-168) 
The wholesale destruction of the inhabitants 
by drowning them in the lake does not 
appear in Nahum. For this Marlowe 
appears to have turned to a vision of judg- 
ment in the Book of Revelation. 
And I saw an angel standing in the sun; 
and he cried with a loud voice, saying to 
all the fowls that fly in the midst of 
heaven, Come and gather yourselves to- 
gether unto the supper of the great God; 
that ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the 
flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty 
men, and the flesh of horses and of them 
that sit on them, and the flesh of all men, 
both free and bond, both small and great. 
... And the beast was taken, and with 
him the false prophet. ... These both 
were cast alive into a lake of fire burning 
with brimstone. And the remnant were 
slain with the sword ... and all the 
fowls were filled with their flesh... . 
And death and hell were cast into the 
lake of fire. . . . And whosoever was not 
found written in the book of life was cast 
into the lake of fire. (Revelation xix. 17- 
21; xx. 14, 15.) 


With the substitution of the fishes of the lake 
for the birds of the heavens filled with the 
flesh of the slain, this is very similar to 
Marlowe’s grotesque picture: 

Go now, and bind the burghers hand and foot, 

And cast them headlong in the city’s lake .. . 

I have fulfill’d your highness’ will, my lord. 

Thousands of men, drown’d in Asphaltis’ lake, 

Have made the water swell above the banks, 

And fishes, fed by human carcasses, 

Amazed, swim up and down upon the waves, 

As when they swallow assafitida, 

Which makes them fleet aloft and gasp for air. 

(160-161, 202-208) 

It is difficult to believe that these lines are 
not intentionally comic, that they are not 
Ironic burlesque of the Revelation picture 
of Judgment. And since Marlowe's descrip- 
tion of the capture of Babylon, in which, as 
Dr. F. S. Boas says, Tamburlaine “ fills the 
measure of his savageries to the brim”' 
appears to be based on the description of the 
capture of Nineveh in Nahum, it is very 
difficult to accept Professor Ellis-Fermor’s 
view of Marlowe as “a very young man... 
still too immature to know the meaning of 


*F. S. Boas: op. cit. p. 97. 
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civilisation,” who “tumbles down light- 
heartedly the towers of Babylon.” * On the 
contrary, Marlowe’s very serious aim would 
appear to be to present the prophetic picture 
of judgment in semi-realistic terms, not un- 
touched by burlesque, fof the purpose of 
ironic criticism. 

It seems likely that other passages con- 
taining grotesquely bloodthirsty ideas and 
images are similarly to be interpreted as 
ironic burlesque. In a previous note* we 
have suggested that the scenes involving 
Calyphas contain much ironic mockery, and 
it is interesting to find that some of the 
most exaggerated passages appear to have 
their counterparts in the Dooms. The “ royal 
chair of state,’ Tamburlaine says, is set 

in a field, whose superficies 

Is covered with a liquid purple veil 

And sprinkled with the brains of slaughtered 

men... 

And he that means to place himself therein, 

Must armed wade up to the chin in blood. 
One son declares, 

For, if his chair were in a sea of blood, 

I would prepare a ship and sail to it, 
and another, 

ae aia strive to swim through pools of 

Or auke ’a bridge of murdered carcasses . . . 

Ere I would lose the title of a king.‘ 

With these, compare, for example, the fol- 
lowing: 

Thus saith the Lord God . . . I will cast 

thee forth upon the open field, and will 

cause all the fowls of the heaven to re- 
main upon thee, and I will fill the beasts 
of the whole earth with thee... . I will 
also water with thy blood the land wherein 

thou swimmest. (Ezekiel xxxii. 3-6.) 

For the indignation of the Lord is upon 

all nations, and his fury upon all their 

armies; he hath utterly destroyed them, 
he hath delivered them to the slaughter. 

Their slain also shall be cast out, and 

their stink shall come up out of their 

carcases, and the mountains shall be 
melted with their blood ... and their 
land shall be soaked with blood. (Isaiah 

XXXiv. 2-7.) 

And I heard a great voice out of the 

temple saying to the seven angels, Go 

your ways, and pour out the vials of the 
wrath of God upon the earth.... And 

* Tamburlaine the Great, ed. U. M. Ellis-Fermor, 
Introduction pp. 49-50. 

* Marlowe and the Homilies: N. & Q. cxcv. 


p. 10. 
“II Tam. I, iv. 79-95. 
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the second angel poured out his vial upon 
the sea; and it became as the blood of a 
dead man.... And the third angel 
poured out his vial upon the rivers and 
fountains of waters; and they became 
blood. (Revelation xvi. 1-4.) 


The figure of Calyphas himself seems to be 
based in part on the Doom over Moab in 
Jeremiah. When his brother calls him to 
battle, 
Now, brother, follow we our father’s sword, 
he refuses to fight, exclaiming, 
I take no pleasure to be murderous, 
Nor core for blood, when wine will quench my 
thirst... 
Take you the honour, I will take my ease. 
His father describes him as 
a soul 
Created of the massy dregs of earth, 
The scum and tartar of the elements,° 
and “tartar,” Professor Ellis-Fermor points 
out, “is generally used in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to describe the dregs of wine or the 
deposit upon the cask. These details of 
the portrait of Calyphas appear to be sug- 
gested by the following: 
Cursed be he that doeth the work of 
the Lord deceitfully (Geneva Version 
“ negligently”) and cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood. 
Moab hath been at ease from his youth, 
and he hath settled on his lees.... 
Therefore, behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will... empty his 
vessels, and break their bottles . . . come 
down from thy glory and sit in thirst. 
(Jeremiah x\viii. 10-12, 18.) 


Some of Tamburlaine’s more violent 
threats have a distinctly Biblical flavour: 
e.g. 

Well, bark, ye dogs; I'll bridle all your 

tongues. .. . 

And, with the pains my rigour shall inflict, 

I'll make ye roar, that earth may echo forth 

The far resounding torments ye sustain.’ 


Compare: 

Because thy rage against me . . . is come 
up into mine ears, therefore will I put 
. . . my bridle in thy lips. (/saiah xxxvii. 
29.) 

Babylon shall become heaps... they 
shall roar together like lions, they shall 
yell as lion’s whelps. (Jeremiah li. 38.) 


* Ibid. IV, i. 4, 29-30, 49, 122-124. 
* Op. cit. p. 247 footnote. 
"II Tam. IV, i. 182-187. 





So too we may compare Tamburlaine’s 


boast, 


See now, my slaves, my children stoop your 


prides, 


And bring your glories sheep-like to the sword, 
with the following passages from the Dooms 


over Babylon, 


Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldeans’ pride. (Isaiah 


xii. 19, R.V.) 


I will bring them down like lambs to the 


slaughter. (Jeremiah li. 40.) 


Again, Tamburlaine’s threat to Bajazeth, 


immediately before the speech beginning, 
“Now clear the triple region of the air,” 
which we have previously suggested is 
dominated by the imagery of judgment, 
Stoop, villain, stoop ! Stoop, for so he bids 
That may command thee piecemeal to be tom, 
Or scattered like the lofty cedar trees 
Struck by the voice of thundering Jupiter,’ 


suggests the following: 


And the remnant of Jacob shall be among 
the Gentiles...as a _ lion... who 
. . . teareth in pieces and there is none 
to deliver. (Micah v. 8.) 


It is the glorious God that maketh the 
thunder . . . the voice of tue Lord is a 
glorious voice. The voice of the Lord 
breaketh the cedar-trees: Yea the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Libanus. (Psalm 
xxix. 3-5.) 


In one interesting speech threats of torture 
suggesting the heretic’s or traitor’s death 
are enclosed between lines containing 
Biblical echoes: 
Villain, traitor, damned fugitive, 
I'll make thee wish the earth had swallowed thee. 
Seest thou not death within my wrathful looks? 
Go, villain, cast thee headlong from a rock, 
Or rip thy bowels, and rend out thy heart, 
T’appease ~~ wrath; or else I’ll torture thee, 
Searing thy hateful flesh with burning irons | 
And drops of scalding lead, while all thy joints 
Be racked and beat asunder with the wheel; 
For, if thou livest, not any element 
Shall shroud thee from the wrath of Tambur- 
laine.’® 
With the beginning and end of this speech 
compare: 
And the kings of the earth, and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief cap- 
tains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman, and every free man, hid them- 
selves in the dens and in the rocks of the 


* Ibid. IV, i. 75-76. 
*I Tam. IV. ii. 22-25. 
IL Tam. Ill, v. 117-127. 
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mountains; And said to the mountains 
and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from 
the face of him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb. (Revela- 
tion vi. 15, 16.) 
In the final soliloquy of Doctor Faustus, 
where Faustus calls on the hills to fall on 
him and on the earth to gape and hide him 
from “the heavy wrath of God,” the same 
idea is openly related to the Judgment theme. 
LYNETTE AND EVELINE FEASEY. 


(To be continued) 


THOMAS SWIFT, “ BROTHER TO 
DEAN SWIFT ” 


(Buried 3 December, 1737, at Northborough, 
Northants.) 


IN Notes and Queries of 10 June, 1893, 

the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, of Maxey, 
Market Deeping, drew the attention of 
readers to an entry in the parish register 
of Northborough (quoting from Fenland 
Notes and Queries), which recorded the 
Burial of Thomas Swift “brother to Dr. 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s.” The 
subject does not appear to have aroused 
any interest, and if further investigation were 
made the results were not communicated 
to Notes and Queries. 

It is a fact that this entry occurs in the 
registers of Northborough. There is no 
record of the Dean having had a brother, 
but there were numerous persons in the 
district of the name of Swift in the 17th and 
18th centuries and one Robert Swift bap- 
tised nine children at Northborough between 
the years 1750 and 1763 and was buried 
there in 1763. An examination of wills 
proved at Peterborough is evidence that 
most of these Swifts of an earlier date than 
1737 were husbandmen and shepherds, who 
were incapable of signing their wills. An 
interpolation in a parish register usually has 
for its object the substantiation of a claim 
to title, estate or to a bogus genealogy. It 
is difficult to suggest a motive here. 

The rector of Northborough in the year 
of the alleged burial of Thomas Swift was 
one Joseph Sparke (instituted 1723, died 
1740). He was an antiquary and author 
of sufficient repute to justify a considerable 
notice in the D.N.B. As most of the entries 
in the register for the period of his incum- 
bency are signed “William Richardson, 
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curate,” we may assume that he was non- 
resident, but his signature does occur, and 
the present rector has examined the entry 
of the Swift burial and has come to the 
conclusion that it is “in the neat and 
scholarly handwriting of the Rev. Joseph 
Sparke.” 

The mystery deepens when we find that 
this burial does not occur in the Bishop’s 
Transcripts at Peterborough for the year 
1737, which transcript is signed by Richard- 
son, the curate. This undoubtedly suggests 
that the entry was made after December, 
1737, either by Joseph Sparke or by some- 
one who successfully copied his handwriting. 
I am informed by the rector that the name 
Swift does not occur in the registers prior 
to this entry. 

P. D. Munpy. 


* NORTHANGER ABBEY ’ RE-DATED? 


ANY readers of Jane Austen’s North- 
anger Abbey have noticed that it has 
some structural weakness. The matrimonial 
prospects of Catherine, which are obviously 
the main subject of the book, are insufficiently 
related to what seems like a story within 
a story, her absurd suspicion of crime with 
its inevitable disillusionment. There are also 
marked differences in the animation, and 
consequently in the readability, of the two 
parts of the book. The sprightliness of the 
light satire of contemporary manners con- 
trasts strongly with the rather laboured 
description of Catherine’s distressing appre- 
hensions of bogies which were induced by 
sensationalism. 

Among others, the late William Austen 
Leigh and Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh have 
remarked on these incongruous features, in 
their authoritative book on Jane Austen’s 
life and letters. They expressed surprise at 
the superiority of interest of the one part 
over the other; and they added that, though 
this is doubtless inherent in the scheme of 
the story, the author would hardly have 
tolerated such a defect at a later stage in 
her career. 

No one seems to have tried to find an 
explanation of these technical imperfections, 
to which there is nothing comparable in any 
other of her novels. Yet, once the right 
clue is pursued, the explanation may not 
be difficult. If it is recognized that the two 
parts were written at intervals of about four 
years, in quite different moods, and with 
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distinct objects in view, the problem is no 
longer perplexing. The original sketch of 
the book, a light satire of manners compris- 
ing occasional burlesque of the silly senti- 
mental novel, was, it can be argued, written 
in 1794, at the age of nineteen. Thus it 
was not until 1798 that the author intro- 
duced into the book the burlesque of the 
Gothic novel and of the sensational notions 
about mysterious enormities which that kind 
of literature encouraged. 

Freedom to look around for explanation 
of the difficulties aroused in the minds of 
the critics has been inhibited by an undis- 
cerning acceptance of the facts stated by the 
author’s sister Cassandra in a memorandum 
about the dates at which some of the novels 
were written. Cassandra’s statement about 
Northanger Abbey is certainly calculated to 
mislead. But it is not, and evidently was 
not intended to be, comprehensive. She 
wrote: “First Impressions [the original of 
Pride and Prejudice], begun October i796, 
ended August 1797. Sense and Sensibility, 
begun November 1797. Northanger Abbey, 
written 1797 and 1798.” 

The particulars which Cassandra gives 
about Sense and Sensibility are, according 
to accepted facts, incomplete, for Elinor and 
Marianne (the original of Sense and 
Sensibility) was written in 1795. We may 
assume that Cassandra considered that, as 
her sister had changed Elinor and Marianne 
(probably a novel-in-letters) into something 
radically different in form, no reference 
need be made to it. For rather similar 
reasons, it may be supposed, she must have 
regarded the final Northanger Abbey as 
sufficiently new and distinct to be dated 
without mention of the original light satire 
of manners composed in 1794. 


Cassandra’s use of the title Northanger 
Abbey seems to imply that she wrote the 
memorandum after Jane Austen’s death in 
1817, since the author herself had never 
used this title. This implication raises 
various questions about the scope of the 
memorandum that cannot be investigated 
here. 


Owing to the author’s re-shaping of 
several of the novels and to the changes 
that were made in their titles, it is desirable 
before proceeding further to tabulate a 
chronology. This is also framed so as to 
support the thesis that, as regards topic and 
style, the original sketch of Northanger 
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Abbey falls into its natural place in the 

author’s literary progress if dated 1794, 

June 1790. Love and Freindship, a hilarious 
parody of unduly emotional novels of 
sentiment. Silliness in literature rather 
than silliness in life is the object for 
ridicule. 


? 1792. Lesley Castle, a broad farce, full 
of fun, ridiculing husband-hunting; it 
includes burlesque features. 

? 


1793. Lady Susan (as it was called when 
re-written about 1805; original title un- 
known), a more mature effort at fiction 
with some acute characterization. This 
satire of husband-hunting tends to become 
bitter as the practice is recognized as a 
social vice. 

1794 (as argued here). Susan (the original 
of Northanger Abbey) a light satire of 
manners in which husband-hunting has 
a predominant place, especially in the 
depiction of Isabella. The story cul 
minates in a set-back of the heroine's 
hopes owing to the cupidity of her pros- 
pective father-in-law; but the set-back is 
rapidly followed by the traditional happy 
ending. Catherine is at times portrayed 
as a typical sentimental heroine. It may 
be safe to say that wherever emphasis 
is laid by the author on the inevitable 
vicissitudes of a heroine’s career, as it 
frequently is, burlesque of the silly senti- 
mental novel is intended. 

1795. Elinor and Marianne (the original of 
Sense and Sensibility), presumably a not 
too serious satire of excess of sentiment, 
in which irony directed at individuals 
begins to take the place of the ridicule of 
the sentimental novel. 

1796-97. First Impressions (the original of 
Pride and Prejudice), where playful irony 
becomes predominant, and satire of 
society is slight. 

1797-98. Sense and Sensibility written. 

1798. Susan, altered with the intention of 
transforming the book into a burlesque 
of the Gothic novel. 

This chronology, with accompanying 
comments, will it is hoped, assist the view 
that those parts of Northanger Abbey which 
describe Catherine’s career as the typical 
heroine of the sentimental novel are likely 
to have followed closely on the Juvenilia. 
On the other hand, the laboured descriptions 
and serious moralizing of the Gothic 
episode, especially the descriptions of 
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Catherine’s reflections, are of a kind likely 
to have been written about the same date 
as Sense and Sensibility. It is also to be 
remarked that it is inherently unlikely that 
an author would burlesque two quite 
different types of novel, the sentimental and 
the Gothic, at the same time. 

A not very extensive examination of the 
text of Northanger Abbey can, it is claimed, 
show that the modifications undertaken for 
superimposing a burlesque of the Gothic 
novel on the light satire of manners are 
readily identifiable. The modifications, or 
simple interpolations as they mostly are, 
become obvious when the author’s inten- 
tions are understood. Apart from _ the 
indications due to differences in style 
between the interpolations and the original, 
the interpolations sometimes interrupt a 
theme. But, of course, they are best recog- 
nized by their subject-matter. 


Three passages (in Chapters 6, 7 and 14 
respectively), which relate to the delights of 
reading Mrs. Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of 
Udolpho and other lurid novels, were, it 
may easily be believed, interpolated into the 
story of Catherine’s experiences at Bath, so 
as to prepare the way for her putting her 
sensational notions into practice at the 
Abbey. The first of these interpolations 
breaks the sequence of a discussion between 
Catherine and Isabella on the subject of 
dress. The second involves a sudden change 
in the subject of conversation between 
Catherine and John Thorpe. The third seems 
to interrupt what was originally devised as 
a discussion on scenery during Catherine's 
country walk outside Bath with the young 
Tilneys. 

The author evidently realized that she 
must introduce into the Bath episodes not 
merely remarks about Catherine’s reading 
of Udolpho, but also some indications of 
her having been influenced by that reading. 
There are accordingly four short passages 
inserted in Chapter 11 which depict 
Catherine's excitement at the prospect of 
being driven to Blaize Castle, a building 
which she imagined might be like Udolpho. 
These passages are more deftly insinuated 
into the original text than the other short 
interpolations. 

It requires but little search to discover 
the beginning of the long section of the 
book, covering some five chapters, in which 
the horrific Gothic episodes are related. It 
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starts in the middle of Chapter 20, and 
continues, subject to the inclusion of a few 
brief passages from the original sketch, until 
the end of the fourth paragraph of Chapter 
25. The author, rather obviously, wrote a 
sentence to bridge the transition, as follows: 
“ The anxieties of common life began soon 
to succeed to the alarms of romance.” The 
next sentence mentions Catherine’s eager 
desire to hear from Isabella at Bath, to 
which the only reference in the preceding 
five chapters is a brief one, towards the end 
of Chapter 24. This reference may well 
be a fragment of conversation from the 
original sketch. It has the appearance of 
having been wedged into the long Gothic 
episode so as to maintain a link with goings- 
on at Bath. 

There are only three brief recurrences to 
Catherine’s self-delusion at the Abbey in the 
subsequent chapters (i.e., in Chapters 28, 
29, and 31). These passages are of a kind 
that could easily be interpolated. 

It is desirable to try and forestall two 
possible objections to the views advanced 
here in regard to the composition of 
Northanger Abbey. It might be sup- 
posed that Jane Austen was insufficiently 
acquainted with life in Bath in 1794 to 
describe it as fully as she then did. In fact, 
she is believed to have stayed there fre- 
quently after 1790, with the Coopers and 
the Leigh Perrots. Nor has it been over- 
looked that the plan of the incidents of 
the book has, with some likelihood, been 
shown to have been based by the author 
on a calendar; and the calendar of 1798 
has been chosen as one that would meet 
the case. But it will be found that calendars 
of others years, 1795 for instance, will fit 
equally well. 

If the arguments advanced in the preceed- 
ing paragraphs are acceptable, the resultant 
ability to recognize the main form of the 
original sketch may be welcome to some 
Janeites. The youthful jeu d’esprit can in 
some measure be recovered as a work of 
art and appreciated as an organic whole, 
an unspoilt and delightful portrayal of the 
most entrancing ingénue in fiction. At the 
same time, such detraction as the author’s 
literary reputation has suffered owing to the 
technical defects of Northanger Abbey can 
be correspondingly mitigated. 

It is a natural matter of interest to sur- 
mise the opinions of the author about 
publication. She may not have intended 
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the original sketch for publication, or she 
may have decided, after finishing it, that 
it was too slender for a novel. When she 
had read The Mysteries of Udolpho, she 
evidently thought that she might at one and 
the same time fill out her sketch to a pub- 
lishable size and give it a topical interest 
by introducing burlesque of the Gothic 
novel. The Abbey, or something like it, 
was doubtless already in the original sketch, 
and might easily be romanticized. 

As is well known, she sold the book to 
a publisher in 1803, and bought it back 
again unpublished in 1816. Between this 
time and her death in 1817, she hesitated 
about publication; and, apart from the 
question whether burlesque of the Gothic 
novel was still topical, it may be thought 
that she had good grounds for hesitation. 
The transformation of the book into a bur- 
lesque of the Gothic novel was not 
sufficiently radical or extensive. It gives the 
impression of a half-hearted superimposi- 
tion; and it leaves the book with two in- 
sufficiently related objectives. The Gothic 
chapters have an intellectual interest, but 
their quality proves how far away she was 
in that writing from the spirit in which she 
wrote her Juvenilia and the Bath episodes 
of Northanger Abbey, where her powers of 
burlesque and light satire were exercised 
with refreshing gaiety and irresponsibility. 

Some admirers of Jane Austen may wish 
that her representatives had been able to 
lay their hands on the original sketch. Her 
brother Henry Austen might have seen the 
wisdom of giving it alone to the public, 
who would have been able to enjoy an 
unspoilt specimen of her early work, slight 
it is true, but having qualities of freshness 
and exhilaration unrivalled by any of her 
writing. 

It is proper to add that critics have 
already pointed out not only that, if it had 
not been for Cassandra’s memorandum, 
there would have been an inclination to 
assign Northanger Abbey to an earlier date 
than 1797-98 (C. L. Thomson, Jane Austen, 
A Survey [1929], p. 124), but also that 
Northanger Abbey comprises burlesques 
both of the sentimental novel and of the 
Gothic novel (Mary Lascelles, Jane Austen 
and Her Art (1939), p. 59 (note); see also 
p. 64). 


(N.B.—The numbers of the Chapters 
given above are those used in modern 
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editions. In the original two-volume edition, 
the modern Chapters 16-31 were Chapters 
1-16 of Volume II.) 

C. S. EMDEN. 


KEATS AND GOETHE 


KEATS, as his letters show, was not en- 

tirely unacquainted with German 
literature.’ This note endeavours to suggest 
ways in which he could have been made 
cognizant of Goethe and his work and to 
establish that he read and was influenced by 
Werther. 

In the journal letter of September, 1819, 
to his brother and sister-in-law Keats in- 
cludes some “ nonsense verses ” in which he 
alludes to the hero of Goethe’s novel: 


A fly is in the milk-pot. Must he die 
Circled by a humane Society? 

No, no; there, Mr. Werter takes his spoon, 
Inverts it, dips the handle, and lo! soon 

The little struggler, sav’d from perils dark, 
Across the teaboard draws a long wet mark.’ 


Keats’s investiture of Goethe’s hero with a 
feeling of sentimental tenderness for insects 
is not by chance. This trait, which the 
English poet’s imagination seized upon for 
his satire, is thus expressed by Werther in 
his musings: “‘ Every moment I am myself 
a destroyer. The most innocent walk de- 
prives of life thousands of poor insects; one 
step destroys the fabric of the industrious 
ant, and turns a little world into a chaos! ”’ 


The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. Buxton 
Forman (London, 1947), pp. 188, 389, 390. For 
further evidence of his acquaintance see Werner W. 
Beyer, Keats and the Daemon King (New York, 
1947), especially pp. 53f. 


2 The Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. 
Garrod (London, 1939), p. 566. 


>The Sorrows of Werter: A German Story, tt. 
attr. Daniel Malthus (London, 1783), I, 144, 145. 
This first English version of Werther was by far the 
most popular—see O. W. Long, “ English Trans- 
lations of Goethe’s Werther, JEGP, XIV (Aoril, 
1915), 193. It was issued at least nineteen times 
before 1821 and was the translation used by 
Hazlitt, Goethe mentions insects in only two other 
places in Werther (I, 7, 141) neither of which could 
have suggested Keats’s satire. 

In the letter containing the “‘ nonsense verses 
quoted above, and shortly preceding them. is an 
allusion to Tristram Shandy (Letters, p. 399), and 
in writing his satirical lines Keats may also have 
remembered Uncle Toby’s soft-heartedness con- 
cerning flies (Tristram Shandy in The Works and 
Life of Laurence Sterne, with an Introduction by 
Wilbur L. Cross [New York, 1904], I, 185, 186): 

“My Uncle Toby had scarce a_ heart to 
retaliate upon a fly—Go—says he, one day at 
dinner, to an over-grown one which had buzzed 
about his nose, and tormented him cruelly all 
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But Keats’s reminiscence of Goethe’s novel, 
as we shall see in a moment, is not entirely 
in a vein of humor. Werther continues: 


No, ’tis not the great and uncommon 
calamities of the world, the floods which 
sweep away whole villages, the earth- 
quakes that swallow up our towns, which 
touch and affect me. What saps my heart 
is the destroying, hidden power, which 
exists in every thing. Nature has formed 
nothing which does not consume itself, 
and every thing that is near it: so that, 
surrounded by earth and air, and by all 
the active powers, I wander with an 
aching heart; and the universe to me is 
as a fearful monster, which devours and 
regorges its food.* 


With this passage surely in the back of his 
mind Keats writes to Reynolds (March 25, 
1818): 
I was at home, 

And should have been most happy—but I saw 

Too far into the sea; where every maw 

The greater on the less feeds evermore : — 

But I saw too distinct into the core 

Of an eternal fierce destruction, 

And so from Happiness I far was gone. 

Still am I sick of it: and though to-day 

I've gathered young spring-leaves, and flowers 


gay 
Of Periwinkle and wild strawberry, 
Still do I that most fierce destruction see, 
The Shark at savage prey—the hawk at pounce, 
The Gentle Robin, like a pard or ounce, 
Ravening a worm—.° 


Keats expands and makes concrete the 
Wertherian pessimism, but the theme of 
nature’s self-destructiveness runs centrally 
through both passages. The duality of his 
recollection of Werther’s musings is only 
further evidence of the impressions made by 
them on his mind. Depending upon his 


dinner-time,—and which after infinite attempts, he 
had caught at last, as it flew by him;—I'll not 
hurt thee, says my Uncle Toby, rising from his 
chair, and going across the room, with the fly in 
his hand—I’ll not hurt a hair of thy head:—Go, 
says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his hand 
as he spoke, to let it escape;—go, poor devil, get 
thee gone, why should I hurt thee?—This world 
surely is wide enough to hold both thee and me.” 
It is not impossible that Goethe, since he was a 
great admirer of Sterne and freely admitted his 
influence, adopted this trait of tenderness towards 
Insects from Uncle Toby for Werther. 


‘Sorrows of Werter, I, 145, 146. 


* Poetical Works, p. 486. See the very interesting 
article b H. N. Fairchild, ‘“‘Keats and the 
Struggle-for-Existence Tradition,” PMLA, LXIV 
(March, 1949), 98-114, for other possible sources 
of this passage. 
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mood he could satirize the sentimentality 
that spares insects or share the insight into 
a universe which is a fierce destructive 
monster. 

It is possible, of course, that his allusion 
to Werther derives from one or several of 
the many continuations, adaptations, poems, 
plays, or pictures springing from Goethe’s 
novel. But Keats was a steady if not avid 
reader of fiction, and even aside from the 
evidence here presented it is by no means 
improbable that he read a work which still 
retained its popularity during the first fifteen 
of twenty years of his life. Moreover, 
Werther was a favourite of Hazlitt. Refer- 
ring to Goethe he writes in the Lectures on 
the Dramatic Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth: “Of all his works I like his 
Werter best, nor would I part with it at 
a venture... .”’ Hazlitt had read or knew 
about most of the work of Goethe which 
had been translated by 1820, but he 
reserved his enthusiasm for Werther. Keats 
may have followed his friend’s critical judg- 
ment here as in so many other instances. 

Still other factors may have aroused in 
Keats at least a passing interest in the author 
of Werther. Haydon was proud of the order 
he had received from Goethe in 1817 for 
a set of the drawings of the Elgin marbles 
which he had been having his pupils make, 
and a little over a year later the German 
poet sent him a very complimentary and 
amiable letter of thanks on receipt of the 
drawings (February 16, 1819).* Shelley, 
whose interest in German literature had 
been stirred by Madame de Staél’s De 


* Despite a decline from the high point of 
Werther mania, Stuart P. Atkins (The Testament 
of Werther in Poetry and Drama [Cambridge, 
Mass., 1949], pp. 55, 56) and J. M. Carré (Goethe 
en Angleterre (Paris: 1920], pp. 13, 14) somewhat 
exaggerate the neglect of Werther by the Romantic 
generation. See Walter Roloff, Morton E. Mix and 
Martha Nicolai, German Literature in English 
Magazines 1750-1860, edd. B. Q. Morgan and 
A. R. Hohlfeld (Madison, Wisconsin, gg 84, 
Mr. Atkins implies (p. 56) that Keats made his 
allusion merely from hearsay, but this idea seems 
doubtful. 


* The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, ed. 
P. P. Howe (New York, 1930-1934), VI, 363. For 
some other favourable comments see XII, 226, 303, 
313, XVI, 98. 


*See Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, His- 
torical Painter, from his Autobiography and 
Journals, ed. Tom Taylor (London, 1853), I, 333; 
Benjamin Robert Haydon: Correspondence and 
> gene ed. F. W. Haydon (London, 1876), I, 
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l Allemagne,® had translated parts of Faust 
in prose in 1815.4° Lamb and Wordsworth, 
on the other hand, if they ever voiced their 
opinions on the subject to Keats probably 
spoke of Goethe disparagingly."* And the 
translations and discussions of German 
literature in Blackwood’s from March, 1818, 
onwards’? probably had little or else 
similarly negative effect on his views of 
the subject. Those in the London Magazine 
from 1820 onwards, including the fine 
criticism of Faust,\* came too late to in- 
fluence him—even if he read them. 

In 1818 Goethe was still thought of by 
and large in England as the author of 
Werther, and Faust was in all probability 
hardly, if at all, known by Keats. Only 
the abbreviated résumé and prose transla- 
tion of Madame de Staél were available 
before 1820,'4 when additional fragments 
were translated by John Anster in Black- 
wood’s, by George Soane, and anonymously. 
Keats could have gained from these at best 
but an imperfect idea of the first part 
of Faust. Moreover, Italian and Greek 
absorbed his interest in languages, and the 
general course of events precluded any 
additional studies of that sort. What his 
attitude towards Goethe would have become 
must be included therefore in the Keats 
might-have-been. Acquainted as he was 
with the German poet only through an 
inferior and inaccurate translation of 
Werther, Goethe was for him simply the 
author of a novel of sentiment and sensi- 
bility for which a few striking passages had 
remained in his mind. 

DaviD BONNELL GREEN. 


*Carré, p. 79. Beyer (p. 58) speculates on the 

ssibility that Keats’s own interest in German 
iterature may have been_ stimulated by the 
appearance in 1813 of the English translation of 
Madame de Staél’s book. 

© The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
ed. Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck (London, 
1926-1930), VII, 277, 278. For the vexed question 
of Shelley and Goethe see Curtis C. D. Vail, 
“Shelley's Translations from Goethe,” GR, 
XXIII (April, 1948), 91-103. 

™ See F. Norman, “ Henry Crabb Robinson and 
Goethe,” Publications of the English Goethe 
Society, N. S., VIII (1931), 113. 

2See Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, II, 


673 676; IV, 211-213, 404, 688, 689; VI, 121-136, 
247-256, 397-409, 525-535; VII, 235-258. 

* London Magazine, I, 4952, 136-140, 523-525; 
II, 125-142. 

**The unfavourable review and wretched analysis 
by William Taylor in The Monthly Review, LXII 
(1810), 491-495, need scarcely be counted. 
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Readers’ Queries 








(CHRISTENING CUPBOARDS.—I was 

shown the other day, in a house under. 
going alterations, an alcove differing jin 
general design from similar recesses and 
was told that this had been a ‘ Christening 
Cupboard.’ The recess carried three shelves 
and had a fluted top, domed. Can any 
reader give me particulars of these cup. 
boards and what was their use at or about 
the time of the Reformation? 

BERNARD HAnson, 


"THE OLD TOWN HALL AT CALAIS. 
—I would like some information as to 

the extent of war damage, if any, to the 
following :— 

The Old Town Hall of Calais. 

The Statue by the Old Town Hall to the 
Burghers of Calais. 

The Historical Town Hall of Abbeville, 


France. H. V. Bor ey. 


GTAPLE TOWNS (clxix. 333).—In_ this 

number it was stated that by an 
Ordinance of Kenilworth issued in May, 
1326, eight places in England, three in 
Ireland, and three in Wales, were appointed 
to be Staple towns. Can anyone give me 
the names of the towns in England and 
also say whether they were Statute Staple 


towns? ARTHUR W. MarKS. 


ON-JURING BISHOPS.—Of the non- 
juring bishops who died in London, 
Jeremy Collier and Henry Gandy were 
buried in Old St. Pancras’ Churchyard, 
Henry Doughty in Paddington Churchyard, 
and John Blackbourne (and possibly Henry 
Hall) in St. Mary’s Churchyard, Islington 
Upper Street. Do the gravestones or other 
memorials of these non-jurors remain? 
Robert Gordon, who died in Theobald’s 
Road, was buried in “ Nelson’s Burying 
Ground.” Where was this? Has any 
memorial of the bishop survived? 


MARCELLUS LAROON (1679-1772).— 

He was the son of Marcellus Lauron 
or Laroon, the painter. He was in tum 
page to Sir Joseph Williamson (English 
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plenipotentiary at the Congress of Ryswick), 
page to the Earl of Manchester (Ambassador 
to the Venetians), singer at Drury Lane 
Theatre, soldier, serving from 1707 to 1732 
in Flanders, Spain and England. During 
this time and until his death at the age 
of 93, he drew and painted portraits, con- 
versation pieces, stage scenes and the life 
around him. 

I wish to trace any manuscript material, 
particularly the manuscript of the auto- 
biographical sketch printed in Vol. 2 of 
J. T. Smith’s ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ 
and I should be glad of information from 
owners of his drawings and paintings, with 
whom I have not already communicated. 

ROBERT RAINES. 


OHN CHUTE.—I should like to know 
the whereabouts of “a volume contain- 
ing a number of tasteful architectural 
designs, chiefly pen-sketches, by John 
Chute, Esq., of the Vine in Hampshire” 
—Item No. 1256. George Robins’ Sale 
Catalogue [10th day], of the contents of 
Strawberry Hill, home of Horace Walpole 
{June 1842]. 
Chute was an 
Walpole’s. 


architect friend of 
G. W. BEARD. 


HARLES BURNEY.—I am editing the 
letters of Charles Burney, the elder 
(1726-1814), and should be grateful for 
news of any MSS., with the owners of which 
I have not yet corresponded. I am particu- 
larly anxious to find certain letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, sold many years ago at Sotheby’s, 
but whose present whereabouts are not 


known to me. WILLIAM Woops. 


THOMAS GREENING: A ROYAL 
GARDENER.—According to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Thomas Greening, gardener 
to the King, died on 2 September, 1757, 
while the same journal records the death on 
11 June, 1781, at Turnham Green of his 
widow, aged 70. Is anything known of this 
man’s origin, or that of his wife, and did 
he leave any family? L. M.W. 


HUGHFLYER: AN UNUSUAL INN- 

SIGN.—In his History of Datchet 
(1896) S. Osborn stated that the Royal Stag 
Inn at Datchet was at one time known as 
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the Highflyer. This seemed an unusual inn- 
sign and I imagined that it was perhaps 
merely a nickname. I have now verified, 
however, that about 1792-5 this inn (which 
had formerly been known as the Five Bells) 
did in fact bear the sign of the Highflyer, 
and I should be interested to learn the origin 
of this sign, which is not mentioned in Lar- 
wood and Hotten. Was it perhaps the name 
of a contemporary race-horse, or the nick- 
name of a celebrity? 
L. M. W. 


OHN CAMMEYER: A ROYAL 
SERVANT.—John Cammeyer, a Han- 
overian, who resided at Stone Dean, 
Chalfont St. Giles, and who died in 1800 
at the age of 81, is said to have been a 
favourite domestic in the households of 
Kings George II and George III. Is any- 
thing known as to the nature of his duties 
in the Royal household and during what 

period he was employed? 

L. M. W. 


HOMAS ROWCROFT. — Consul 
General, Peru. Killed near Lima 7th 
December, 1824. Parentage wanted. He is 
believed to have been the illegitimate son 
of the Hubbard or Hampden family, prob- 
ably the latter as there was property near 
Stroud called Rowcroft belonging to a 

family of Hampdens. 

A.I.M. 


PIEDMONTESE TROOPS AT YORK.— 

In “ The Recollections of a Northum- 
berland Lady,” edited by L. E. O. Charlton 
and published 1949 by Jonathan Cape it 
states (1856) “I remained behind at York 

. and there saw the Piedmontese con- 
tingent that had been quartered in the city 
throughout the Crimean War march out.” 
What was the purpose of sending these 
troops to York who would surely have been 
of more value in the Crimea? 

A. I. M. 


"THE DUCHESS OF KENT.—In “The 

Recollections of a Northumberland 
Lady” it states ““The Duchess of Kent 
(Queen Victoria’s Mother) was received into 
the Church at the last, and died a Catholic! 
Her doctor, whose name I think was Merri- 
man, became a Catholic himself and 
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divulged the secret some years after.” Is 
this statement now generally acknowledged? 


A. I. M. 


HOMAS DUGDALE. — Biographical 
details desired of Thomas Dugdale, 
Antiquarian, Author of England and Wales, 
Delineated assisted by William Burnett, 
Civil Engineer, in 3 Volumes with Maps 
and numerous illustrations. Although not 
dated it was published about 1830 by John 
Tallis, 15 St. John’s Lane, Smithfield. The 

D.N.B. gives no information. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


UNDAY DELIVERIES OF LETTERS. 
—The Times recently reprinted an 
extract from an issue in June, 1850, stating 
that the Sunday deliveries had been dis- 
continued. 

Presumably these were reinstated as there 
were deliveries on Sundays in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and until about 
1920. During the latter period there was 
no delivery in London, nor in certain other 
towns (Richmond, Surrey, was one). There 
was, however, a very late delivery on Satur- 
day evenings in London. 

I would welcome any information on 
Sunday deliveries, especially in London and 
neighbouring towns. 

H. V. BoRLEY. 


WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER.—Can 
any reader throw light on the where- 

abouts of W. E. Forster’s papers, Diaries, 

Memoranda, letters, etc? on 


URNER.—If any reader, in the course 
of his researches, has come across the 
family of Furner in Wittersham, Kent, I 
should be greatly obliged to hear from 
him. 

There is a small old country house in the 
village, called Furners, and I am presum- 
ing that it was built by a family of that 
name. 

LaurA M. LOVELL. 


ICKENS AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—What was the date and 
occasion of Dickens’s political squib attack- 
ing certain Royal Academicians? And how 
and where did it appear? 


D.C. 
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. P. COLLIER’S FABRICATIONS (cxcy, 
345-6).—Mr. Race’s note under the 
above heading appears to call for some 
comment from me, at least so far as con- 
cerns the genuineness of Rundall’s extracts 
from Keeling’s journal. 

He regards it as unfortunate that, in my 
article in Notes and Queries (21 July 1900), 
I failed to deal with the possibility that 
Collier had falsified some of the records 
at the East India House; and he finds this 
omission the more surprising, because, he 
says, Sir Sidney Lee had “listed the 
extracts as Collier forgeries.” May I point 
out that this statement is not correct? What 
Lee did was to include them in a list of 
“forgeries by Collier and others,” and mn 
his account of this particular item he made 
no allusion to Collier. There was accord- 
ingly nothing for me to answer in that 
respect. I may add that Dr. F. S. Boas, 
who later made a thorough investigation 
of the subject, evidently took the same view 
as I had done, for, while rebutting Lee's 
arguments and maintaining the authenticity 
of Rundall’s extracts, he made no reference 
to Collier in connexion with them (Shake- 
speare and the Universities, pp. 84-95). 

Now that Mr. Race has suggested that 
Collier extended his fabrications in this 
direction, I may say that I have never seen 
in the Company’s records any sign of this, 
and that on general grounds it appears to 
me very unlikely. Those records were not 
open to the public: they were surely hardly 
suitable places for such forgeries as his: 
and if he did make false entries, why did 
he not make play with them later? As 
regards the dramatic fragment found among 
the marine records, which Mr. Race con- 
siders “conclusive proof that Collier had 
been at work,” the evidence he adduces 
seems to me remarkably thin. Surely it 
would have been quite natural for some 
unknown person to have alleviated the 
tedium of a voyage by trying his hand 
at dramatic composition; and in this con- 
nexion I may recall that Dr. Boas found 
in the British Museum a whole play, written 
by one of the Company’s servants on 
homeward way (op. cit., pp. 167-238). 

There is nothing “ mysterious ” about the 
disappearance of Keeling’s journal between 
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1849 and 1877; it is sufficiently accounted 
for by the neglect with which those early 
records were treated and by the drastic 
purges made between 1858 and 1867, when 
many tons were sold as waste paper. Some 
of the records which are known to have 
been at the East India House in 1849 or 
later are now in the British Museum. 

I agree with Mr. Race that it is almost 
incredible that Keeling’s illiterate sailors 
could have produced, in however elementary 
a fashion, two of Shakespeare’s plays 
(especially the long and difficult Hamlet); 
but the conclusion I draw is, not that the 
passages describing them are forged, but 
that they have been misinterpreted. Neither 
Keeling nor Rundall mentioned Shake- 
speare at all in this connexion; and I am 
convinced that what the sailors performed 
were their own rough versions of the 
stories of Hamlet and of Richard II—stories 
which were widely known and had doubt- 
less been made still more popular by 
Shakespeare’s use of them. Such versions 
would have a minimum of dialogue (per- 
haps largely extempore) and a maximum 
of action; and they would be much on a 
par with the play presented by Bottom and 
his associates before Duke Theseus, as 
portrayed in Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Or perhaps an even closer analogy would 
be with the sailors’ frolics, representing a 
visit from King Neptune, which used to 
attend the crossing of the Equator. 

WILLIAM FOSTER. 


{It is rare for a contributor to send us 
a second communication on the same sub- 
ject after half a century. We are very glad 
that Sir William still lives to speak for 
himself.—Eb.] 


WILLIAM TELL (cxcv. 348).—The Swiss 

tradition is certainly that Tell used a 
cross-bow, and in Schiller’s play it is with 
that weapon that he pierces the apple on 
his son’s head, and kills the tyrant Gessler. 
Your correspondent is doubtless right as 
to the superiority of the long-bow. It was 
more accurate, longer ranged, and safer, 
in the sense that it could not be left 
“loaded.” Per contra, to use the long-bow 
needs training, practice, skill, and physical 
strength. It was probably these considera- 
tions which led the 17th-century military 
authorities to prefer the ineffective firearms 
of their day to the bow and arrow. A 
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recruit could be taught the use of the wheel- 
lock or match-lock in a few days. The 
flint-lock was a great improvement on 
them, yet it has been argued that our 
infantry were better armed at Crecy than 
at Waterloo; and I recall that, early in the 
19th century, a British general urged that 
the ‘“‘ Brown Bess ” should be discarded, and 
the infantry re-armed with the long-bow. 
Perhaps one of your readers may remember 
his name and the circumstances? 
CLAUD RUSSELL. 


The Swiss Federal Post Office appears to 
accept the tradition that William Tell used 
a cross-bow, as in 1907 it issued a two- 
centime stamp showing Tell’s son support- 
ing his father’s cross-bow with one hand 
and holding the apple pierced by the 
quarrel in the other. Another stamp, for 
60 centimes, was issued in 1941 showing 
Tell himself holding his cross-bow. 

H. P.-G. 


"THE STEAM-GUN (cxcv. 348).—The 

steam-gun mentioned by Charles 
Dickens in Martin Chuzzlewit was that 
invented by Jacob Perkins, and used high 
pressure steam as the propulsive force. In 
1825, Perkins had a factory near Regents 
Park, and in December of that year he gave 
a demonstration to the Duke of Wellington 
and others which was reported in the 
Courier newspaper of December 9, 1825. 
A few extracts are given below: “The 
neighbourhood of Mr. Perkin’s safety 
steam-engine factory near Regents Park, 
was thrown in a state of consternation by 
some tremendous reports, which caused a 
lady in a fright throwing herself from her 
horse . . . some months later patrols with 
men carrying placards warned all passengers 
on horseback or carriage to go through 
Regents Park and avoid the high road in 
front of the factory. . Soon after 9, 
numbers of military officers in carriages 
and on horseback alighted at the factory, 
soon followed by the Duke of Wellington 
and a large party of eminent persons, His 
Grace the Master General of the Ordnance, 
Mr. Peel secretary of state . . . many officers 
of highest rank, and a committee of engineer 
and artillery officers . . . the discharges of 
steam became almost incessant for two 
hours. At first the balls were discharged at 
short intervals in imitation of artillery fire 
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against an iron target at 35 yards which was 
shattered to atoms.” 

The invention did not receive the 
approval of the Ordnance Board but the 
principles of high-pressure steam-generation 
invented by Jacob Perkins were developed 
by his successors, and applied to plant for 
the baking of bread and other purposes, 
the present representatives being Messrs. 
Baker, Perkins, Ltd., of Peterborough. 

The gun was afterwards exhibited as a 
scientific curiosity at the Adelaide Gallery 
in 1836, and later at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic by Prof. J. H. Pepper, of ‘“* Pepper's 
Ghost” fame, and fully described by him 
in many editions of his book, The Boy’s 
Playbook of Science. The gun there des- 
cribed is one of improved design developed 
by Jacob’s successor A. M. Perkins. 

A biography of Jacob Perkins, by Greville 
& Dorothy Battie, was published in 1943 
for the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


R.C.G. 


LDERMAN BECKFORD’S FRIEND 
(cxcv. 259, 327, 328).—The article in 
N. & Q. 11 S. (not 4 S., as Mr. Chandler 
says), ili. 330, is most informative, and I am 
much obliged to Mr. Chandler for drawing 
my attention to it. The article seems to 
establish Trecothick’s English birth, although 
the author seems to me to minimise Trecot- 
hick’s colonial connexions; reading between 
the lines, one would judge that he was pro- 
bably taken to Boston in childhood. He 
was certainly established there about 1750, 
for William Cowling, “citizen and pew- 
terer, formerly of Jamaica, now of London,” 
in his will proved Sept. 1750 (P.C.C.) names 
as one of his executors his “ dear friend and 
partner, Barlow Trecothick of the City of 
Boston.” 
R. S. FORMAN. 


PUNKY NIGHT (cxciv 505, cxev. 350).— 

The words punk and spunk appear to 
be variants of each other. In 14th century 
they meant a spark of fire, then tinder, 
especially that made from the dried fungus 
polyporus squamosus, found on rotted oak 
and ash stumps; then to matches. Figura- 
tively they mean spirit, vivacity, mettle, 
also things that make one so; thus whisky 
is sometimes called spunky in Scotland. 
This is extended to ghosts, spirits, bogies: 
“The spunky haunted bog, Where sank the 
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shepherd and his dog,” and the warning 
to children to be good “ or Punky will fetch 
you.” So ‘Punky Night’ means ‘ All Souls 
Night.’ 

The extension of meaning in Yorkshire {o 
“a sweep,’ i.e. someone with a blackened 
face, seems originally to have referred to 
actors in a primitive and bloody ritual who 
must remain anonymous (cf. Morris 
dancers). 

The final meaning of dirt or rubbish 
follows as showing contempt of paganism 
by the converted. P. W. F. Brown 


GUNDIALS (cxciv, 569; cxcv, 63, 261).— 

At the ancient church of Branscombe 
in East Devon there is a curious sundial, 
To quote from the guide-book to the 
church compiled by the Vicar, the Revd, 
F. C. Butters: —‘‘ At the south-east corner 
of the chancel there is a unique sundial, 
The buttress at the angle acts as a gnomon 
and casts shadows up to mid-day; the hours 
from six to eleven being indicated by Roman 
numerals incised on the wall.” 

When the Devon Archaeological Explora- 
tion Society recently visited the church, the 
Vicar pointed out this sundial and men- 
tioned that expert opinion ascribed the first 
three incised Roman numerals to the 14th 
century whilst the remainder were regarded 
as of later date. 

E. N. MASSON PHILLIPS, 


NAvAL UNIFORM (cxcv. 349).—Per- 
haps, to complete the story, it should 
be added that the riding-habit worn by the 
Duchess of Bedford when the King saw 
her in the park, was the livery of the Dun- 
stable Hunt. C.R. 


EXACT SOURCES FOR 0O.D.Q. (cxcv. 
194).—** The long arm of coincidence 

has reached after me.” C. Haddon 

Chambers, Captain Swift (1888), Act II. 

“From each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs.” (“ Jeder 
nach seinen Faehigkeiten, jedem nach 
seinem Bedufnissen.”) Marx, Randglossen 
zum Programm der Deutschen Arbeiter 
Partei (1875), p. 27. 

“You cannot fight against the future. 
Time is on our side.” Gladstone, Speech 
on the Reform Bill, 1866. 

S. E. GREGoRY. 
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BRITISH DIARIES. An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of British Diaries Written Between 
1442 and 1942, compiled by William 
Matthews. [University of California Press 
(Cambridge University Press) 27s. 6d. net.] 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM MATTHEWS 

of the University of California is an 
enthusiast for diaries. In 1945 he published 
a very useful Bibliography of American 
Diaries and in the following year, having 
been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
he used it to spend a year in England and 
produce a similar volume dealing with the 
diaries of this country. This is a work that 
has been badly needed for a long time, 
and Professor Matthews has done it very 
well indeed. His list is arranged chrono- 
logically under years according to the date 
of the first entries in each diary. It con- 
tains over 2,000 items starting with the 
anonymous diary of one of the suite of 
Thomas Beckington under the date 1442 
and ending with the diary of John Charles 
Sharp kept from 1942 till 1945 when he 
was a prisoner of war in Japanese hands. 
Each entry begins with the name of the 
diarist, his dates, if they are known, and 
a description such as ‘corn merchant,’ 
‘naval surgeon,’ ‘Jewish philanthropist,’ 
‘Ist Baroness Courtney of Penwith’; each 
diary is qualified by a descriptive adjective 
such as ‘ military,’ ‘ religious,’ ‘ private,’ the 
dates of the opening and concluding entries 
are given and a short account of the con- 
tents. The compiler has wisely included 
MS. diaries as well as those which have 
been printed. The short titles of published 
diaries with dates of publication and the 
location of MS. diaries are appended to 
each item. In order to help the reader who 
is seeking diaries about particular events 
or periods an index of diaries extending 
over more than ten years has been pro- 
vided. The compiler wisely rejected the 
Suggestion that a subject index should be 
supplied but there is a good index of 
the proper names of diarists with cross- 
references to pseudonyms. No bibliography 
of this kind can be completely exhaustive 
but Professor Matthews has probably 
covered most of the extant material. It is 
interesting to note that seven pages are 
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devoted to the diaries kept before 1600, 
forty-seven to the diaries of the seventeenth 
century, one hundred to those of the 
eighteenth, one hundred and fifty-two to 
those of the nineteenth and sixteen to those 
of the twentieth. These figures suggest that 
the habit of keeping diaries increased from 
the Renaissance till the nineteenth century, 
when it reached its peak, and is now, 
perhaps, declining. The book will be of 
the greatest value to biographers, philolo- 
gists, students of political, literary and social 
history and others. It should be on the 
shelves of every public and _ university 
library. Its usefulness will be increased if, 
in future, the items are numbered for con- 
venience of reference and a glossary of 
abbreviations provided. 


ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, by Carl Thomsen, 
Edward Sydney, and Miriam D. Tomkins. 
[Unesco, 1950 (Distributed by H.M. 
Stationery Office), 4s. net.] 


R. SYDNEY’S admirable account in 
this book of the British effort in 
making the public library the main-spring 
of the adult education movement is certainly 
the best of the three essays. The Borough 
Librarian of Leyton has long been 
prominent in this field and one has some- 
times harboured a suspicion that he mis- 
takes ancillary activities for genuine library 
development, but his excellent introduction 
in which he puts forward with approval the 
official Library Association view of the 
relation between the public library and adult 
education banishes this unworthy thought. 
From its inception the public library has 
regarded the advancement of adult education 
and individual self-culture as a primary aim, 
and after 100 years it is well that the achieve- 
ment should be reviewed. 

“The fundamental purpose of a public 
library is the service of books and allied 
material. No library should be persuaded 
to indulge in informal education and stimu- 
lation until it has provided adequate book 
resources.” So long as this foundation 
principle is borne in mind methods for the 
encouragement of the educational use of 
libraries are most laudable, and Mr. Sydney 
briefly indicates what has been done in these 
latter years. There is always a danger of 
exaggerating the results of the more flam- 
boyant methods, and in a town of 130,000 
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an average attendance of 30 in a long series 
of ‘discussion groups, or an average 
audience of 75 for 35 public lectures hardly 
makes a resounding success, bearing in mind 
that the core of attendances is the same 
group of persons. What one wants to know 
is the direct effect of these various activities 
on the use of the library’s resources, and 
that is not so readily forthcoming. How- 
ever, I do congratulate Mr. Sydney on a 
first-rate survey. 

In Denmark, it seems, the much younger 
public library is too closely tethered to 
formal education to compare readily with 
Britain’s effort and much of what Mr. Carl 
Thomsen writes strikes an English librarian 
as very elementary. In the United States 
the problem is different. There the variety 
of racial origins leads to greater stress on 
actual reading ability, but ‘ readers’ clinics’ 
would not attract many ‘ backward readers’ 
in this country. Prof. Miriam Tompkins 
makes the fundamental problem clear, giving 
an excellent account of a variety of activities, 
and the reader appreciates the solid success 
of American librarians. Her paper is happily 
free from the fussiness so frequently noticed 
in American writings on this subject. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF ENGLAND, 
by Alfred H. Burne, with a foreword by 
G. M. Trevelyan. (Methuen 21s.) 


WHEN we read in our history books that 
such and such a battle was fought, 
we invariably think of it merely as a 
decisive factor and assess its impact on 
subsequent events. It would probably be 
true to say that the average reader thinks 
of a battle (before warfare developed in 
the modern sense) as a contest between two 
fairly small groups of men under com- 
manders who started the proceedings with 
a flourish of trumpets at a pre-arranged 
hour. We picture, too, showers of arrows, 
cavalry encased in plate armour, banners 
and shields ablaze with heraldry, and the 
victors marching off with their captives. 
This conception of a battle may be 
exaggerated, but we cannot ignore the fact 
that until the appearance of Col. Burne’s 
book, it was exceedingly difficult to get a 
reliable and unbiased account of English 
battles. 
The author, with his strategical and 
tactical knowledge of warfare, has per- 
sonally examined the sites of no less than 
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nineteen importani battlefields in this” 
country, weighed all the indisputable facts, 
and then worked out by what he calls” 
Inherent Military Probability, what each’ 
commander did to secure the results 
recorded in history books. 

Starting with the Battle of Badon, 
500, and following with that of Ashdown, 
971, Col. Burne puts us, and himself, om 
surer ground when he deals with the ce 
test whose date is known by everyone, Yi 
Battle of Hastings has probably received 
more notice than any other, but the account 
by Col. Burne is so logical and easy to 
follow, that it takes on quite a new sig. 
nificance; one can visualize exactly whi 
happened instead of simply being told the’ 
result. This remark applies to the whole 
book, written in a style which is smooth: 
without being ‘ chatty’; there is an absence’ 
of irritating footnotes to general refered 
which are collected at the end, each cam 
paign is illustrated with one or more mape 
to show the disposition of forces, and there 
is an admirable summing-up of each batt { 

The obscurity, and controversy, in whi 
many early battles are shrouded is sv 
away together with those difficulties which 
some historians dismiss in a few words, 
The reason why certain battles, such ag 
Towton, went on for several hours whet 
two hours was the normal duration of actual 
fighting for the period, and why oc aa 
manoeuvres were carried out, are dealt 1 
in a crisp and concise manner. The Batt 
of Barnet, hitherto thought to be one of 
the most difficult to reconstruct, has beem 
elucidated by Col. Burne who is always 
ready to praise as to criticize his pre 
decessors in this particular line of researe 

As would be expected, the Civil 
occupies a good deal of space, and paift 
have been taken here, as elsewhere, to make 
reliable reconstructions and to give cle 
accounts which the participants were i 
capable of doing themselves. The autho 
may be reproved by some readers for hit 
meticulous regard for details of actual si 
but this is a good fault as it reflects f 
carefully the whole work has been de 
Instead of standing somewhere on the Ki 
ton-Knowle End road and saying that t 
Battle of Edgehill was fought ‘ over th M 
the traveller may take Col. Burne’s book 
and trace the exact position of 
opponents; or he can stand on the site and 
follow the course of the conflict at Naseby: 
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